the electronics

By THOMAS J. GELLI

By freeing contractors from overly stringent specifications and
inducing them to modernize their production lines, the Air Force is

short-circuiting supply and reliability problems that have
characterized military electronics manufacturing in the past.

Just a country mile or so from the bridge where embat-
tled farmers stood some two centuries ago and "fired
the shot heard round the world," another revolution is un-
der way. And while this one may not boast the romantic
lore of minutemen and moonlit horseback rides, it too is
asserting American independence from undue foreign in-
fluence.. In this case, however, the enemy is not a red-
coated army or tyranny from across the ocean, but rather
an aging military electronics industrial base that may no
longer be able to respond adequately to a midnight call to
arms.

At the Air Force Systems Command's Electronic Sys-
tems Division, headquartered at Hanscom AFB in
Bedford, Massachusetts, officials are waging a multifront
campaign to improve the posture of the U.S. military elec-
tronics manufacturing base and ensure the quality, reliabil-
ity, and affordability of the systems it produces. The task
is as formidable as it is urgent. Air Force electronics re-
quirements carry an annual price tag of some $7 billion,
roughly a third of the service's entire procurement budget.
Nearly half of the cost of the $16-million F-16, for exam-
ple, is for electronics subassemblies.

Highly complex and sophisticated, Air Force electronics

Requiring a minimum of operator involvement, this flat-pack
printed wiring board assembly system at Westinghouse's Elec-
tronic Assembly Plant In College Station, Texas, eliminates
many Of the process variables Inherent In the manual assem-
bly of complex electronics equipment.

systems sense, transmit, compile, analyze, display, com-
pare, and store information. When necessary, they also
launch, guide, and trigger a response. These systems are
the essence of the U.S. military's force-multiplication ca-
pability, which is so highly critical to national security
given the numerical advantage of our potential
adversaries.1

Complicating matters, electronics technology is
advancing at breakneck pace. What is considered state-of-
the-art one month may be passd the next. Without constant
technical advancement and carefully planned factory mod-
ernization, eminence in the world of electronics technol-
ogy can indeed prove elusive.

Whether the United States has lost this lead in recent
years is a point of contention, but one development defi-
nitely does give defense strategists cause for concern:
much of America's sophisticated weaponry is increasingly
dependent on electronics components produced in Japan.
This Pacific island nation, whose products were not long
ago the target of playful derision, is offering militarily ap-
plicable, high-technology electronics at prices domestic
suppliers cannot match.

Market analysts do not know just what percentage of
U.S. military electronics components are imports. The fig-
ure is difficult to pin down because U.S. contractors do

lMajor Harris T. Capps, USAF, "Planning: The Key to Effec-
tive, Affordable Defense," unpublished report. Electronic Sys-
tems Division, Hanscom AFB, MA, January 1986, p, 1.
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